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ANDREW MURRAV, 

on. THE EFFECTS OF GAMBLIITG. 

" A, then, isn't id a great wondher fwliat keeps the 
boys so long the night," said Molly Sheeran to her hus- 
liand, as they sat by a brilliant fire on a frosty December 
evening. 

" It'sarly yet," was his reply. 

" Faix, mysel thinks ids far in the night," she conti- 
nued^ " childer, fwhy but ye wash your feet an' go to 
bed, an' not be fallin' in the fire wid sleep," and sl-.c 
gave four children, who were lolling in the corners, eacli 
a shake to rouse them, but they soon relapsed into sleep 
again without minding her. 

" Is all ready fwhen they do cum, Molly ?" asked the 
husband, who was describing figures in the ashes with a 
Ibit of stick. 

" To be share I'm ready,'' she replied. 
" I doubt the money's low enough wid some iv them, 
an' they're in no hurry," remarked the man, after a 
pause. 

" The uera bisness they have here 'idout money, 
Bryne — arrigedh sheesh (money down) for me," replied 
Molly, 

" Stick to that,'' said Bryan, "an' we'll see more afore 
Biornin'." 

" Spake iv the divie an' he'll appear," muttered Molly, 
as footsteps were heard approaching the door, which she 
opened. 

" God save all here but the cat," said the first of two 
ycuiig men who entered. 

■" God save ye kindly, boys — but fnhere's Andy Mur- 
ray ?" replied Bryan. 

" He's comin'," said the other ; "he had to steal out 
unknownst to the mother an' wife. Happy for them has 
no wife, an' doesn't care for the mother, he may go out 
sm' cum in as he likes." 

" Thrue fur ye," remarked Bryan. " Molly, will I fix 
the place ?'' 

"iFwhy wouldn't ye," she replied, sharply, adding, 
"monam own dhoul, childer, iv yees don't go to bed this 
iDJnit but I'll smash every one iv ye.' 

This threat sent the drowsy children off; and made 
more room round the fire, to which Molly invited the 
young men. Bryan, in the mean time, began to fix the 
JJlace. On the most level spot, near tlie fire, he placed 
a basket, with the bottom upwards, on which was laid a 
door — this was to answer for a table ; three stools and 
two baskets were to form seats for the party. On the 
teniporary table he put a very small candle, in a most pri- 
mitive candlestick, viz. a large potatoe made steady ; a 
bit of chalk, and a small parcel, hke a soiled book, com- 
pleted what Bi-yan termed fixing the place. He then 
joined the party around the fire, and put a coal in his 
pipe. 

" Have you any thing for us the night, Molly," asked 
one of the young men. 

" Arra, musha, Tim Casey, did you ever see me empty," 
she replied, with a sneer. 

" Och, glory to ye, Molly," said the other, "it's yer- 
sel's the pusy." 

" I'm thankful t'ye, Jem; troth I wouldn't doubt yer 
good word ; my mother, God rest her sowl, said always a 
j;ood prowidher (provider) was before an arly riser," re- 
plied Molly. 

" Iv that's the ease," said Tim, "giv us a naggin iv the 
fu-.-t shot, iiforo it was christened, Molly, ihigendhou (do 
you nndcrstaud}.'" 

" Bud scran t'yer impudence, fwhen did I ever do the 
like— musha, are ye listenin' t'im, Jim." 

" Never heed him, Molly, shurc he knows ye'd scorn 
to do sich a turn." 

" Nera word of lie ye say, olanna, it's yer own mother 
cud (ell ye the way I was reared, hot an' warm." 

" Fwhat a beau yer granny was," interrupted Tim ; 
bring in the fwhiskey, agus bhe dhe husth (and hold yer 
tongue)." 

Another knock at the door prevented Molly's ready 
reply, and two men were admitted. 

" Welcome, boys, welcome," said Bryan ; " cum bv the 



fire— Denis, sit here. Andy Murray, I thought ye 
wouldn't cum the night." 

" Iv I was sed by others I wouldn't," relumed the per- 
son addressed, a fine looking handsome young man. 

" No doubt the women was for keepin' ye," said Tim 
Casey, " but Andy, a mock (my son), never heed them— 
here's that ye may win, boy," and be tossed off a glass of 
spirits to the sentiment. 

This was a challange ; each of the guests called fof 
spirits, and success to Andy Murray went frenueutly 
ronnd — the young man could not avoid returning those 
pledges, and others eqnally friendly. While the glass 
went round, Molly had lit tiie candle, and Bryan seating 
himself at the tiible, called out, " cum, boys, will ye thry 
yer luck the night,'' and taking up the soiled parcel, 
which was a pack of cards, he began to shuffle them, 
" Fhwat's to play for ?" asked the man called Denis. 
" Yer choice thing," replied Bryan — " there s a good 
fat turkey, or a goose, or the herrins, or a piece iv" the 
sheep." 

It may here be necessary to explain that rustic gam- 
bling is conducted something on the plan of a lottery. 
The woman of the house has generally one or more of 
such articles as those above mentioned, whieh are pur- 
chased by the party to play at a price far above their 
intrinsic value; each purchase is paid for in equal 
shares, and the winner of one or more games, at five 
and t\( enty, or first fifteen, as is previously agreed on, 
carries oft' the prize, which, in some cases, is sold again 
to the original proprietor, and again purchased by the 
gamblers. 

" Well, boys," said Denis, " turkey or goose, herrins 
or mate, most wotes wins the poll ?" 

" Maybe we'll play for all— best begin wid the first," 
replied Tim Casey. 

" Dun wid ye," was the general response. The turkey 
was pronounced middling, Molly named a high price, 
some objected, and she answered — " Pooh, fwhat signi- 
fies id betune five, the winner needn't care, an' the losers, 
dacent boys, doesn't vali a thrifle." 

" Right, Molly, right, we don't care a straw," said 
Denis. " Cum, boys, sit down, here's Kelly the rake, 
the raal gambler, that never stopped at nothin' — faint 
heart never won fair lady." 

All took their seats, settled the game, and were about 
to begin, when Molly spoke — " Asy, boys, avourneen, 
fwhere's the money— nera card '11 be pled antil I get id ; 
arrigedh sheesh, Louglirea usage, ever an' always in this 
house." 

" The world for ye, Molly," said Tim Casey, " I \Yar- 
rant ye 11 mind yer own." 

" Small blame to me for that same,'' she replied, « iv 
I don't sorra one iv ye'U do id for me." 
" O wirra, fwhat a fool ye are," cried Denis. 
" Sorra keeroge (beetle) I'll ate any way, avourneen," 
returned she, while pocketing the money. 

The play then commenced, and there was silence, save 
the regular knocks on the table as each put down their 
cards. During the second deal Andrew Murray re- 
marked — " Sorra card I'll play in one house wid ye, 
Bryne, afther the night, iv you don't get a claner deck 
(pack) — nera one can see the spots — I was near throw- 
in' away the five fingers badly." Amongst rustic t»m-' 
biers the five of trumps is so called. 

The fate of the turkey was soon decided — Denis won. 
Next came the goose, and it was carried off by Tim. 
After this a second edition of whiskey went roiuid, and 
then a lot of herrings were set up. 

" Well, Andy, you an' me has no luck at all the night,' 
said Jem. 
" The worse luck now, the betther agin,'' replied Denis. 
Andrew Murray spoke little, but the variations of his 
countenance showed how much he was interested. When 
he held good cards it was announced hy a flushed cheek 
and sparkling eye, and when the contrary, he becaiue 
pale us death. 

" Hurrah, boys, the fish is mine," exclaimed Tim 
Casey — " here's the red rogue, let me see who'll bate it,'' 
and he threw the knave of diamonds on the board, with 
such a thump as sent the potatoe which held the candle 
dancing on the floor, and left them in darkness. 
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" Ye'd betther play no more the night, Andy," said 
Benis, " ye have no luck, an' maybe the women wouldn't 
look pleasant at ye the morra." 

" Never heed me," replied Murray, " I'm a willin' to 
lose as any one here, an' as able too — no one can hinder 
me." 

" Thats a boy," cried Tim, clapping him on the back, 
' never knock undher to the women, any way." 

" Maybe a woman id crow over ye yet, as great a brag 
as ye are," answered Molly from the corner. 

Another and another stake was purchased and played 
for, still Murray lost j nor would he accede to the pro- 
posal of stopping, he must, he said, have another chance. 
A'ow Murray held better cards, and at the commence- 
juent of the last game for the stake, Denis and he were 
equal— in fact, the contest was with them, for the others 
could have no chance. It was plain to see Andrew held 
good cards from the glow of his countenance, and the 
nervous haste with which he played them. When each 
had but one card to play he said to Denis, " Come, I'll 
lay any bet I have the game." 

'" Maybe so," replied the other coolly, " I'm not fond 
iv swaggerin", but twhat'U ye hould V" 

Murray pulled out five shillings, saying, " There's all 
I have, put as much agin it, an' Jiiu keep it tal the game 
is done." 

" '.virra, we're not rich like ye, Andy ; that's too 
niucli entirely," said Uenis. 
" I coH 'd ye any way,'' cried Murray exultingly. 
" That's fwliat no man done, or woman either,'' said 
Denis ;— " here Jem, hould this agin his five shillins, tal 
we see who'll win.'' 

And now came the tug of war. — Bryan played a heart, 
fspades were truiups,)— 'I'im the king of clubs — Jem the 
uce of hearts. 

" Not bad, fais," said Denis. 

Jlurray's turn came next, and he thundered down the 
kuave of trumps, crying, " That's yer sourt — that'll take 
the pearl otf the piper's eye, I b'lieve." He was gather- 
ing up the trick, wliich would have won the wager and 
the game, when Denis said, " Asy a hegai', asy ; I did'nt 
play yet :" and laying down the five of trumps, quietly 
took up the trick. 

It would be impossible for words to depict the dismay, 
of Murray at the issue of the game. He remained as if 
entranced, with his eyes fi.xed, and his hand iu the posi- 
tion he had placed it when about to take the trick. 

" Heads up, Andy," said Tim Casey, " if s all luck boy 
— j'er turn'll come, out here— never fret." 

But Andy did not answer — he appeared to be deep in 
thought : at length, in a low husky voice, he asked who 
had played the five ? 

'• h id who pled the five fingers ?" repeated Tim. " Ah 
boys dear d'ye hear that ? rausha is id dhramin' yo are, 
Andy. Shure did'nt Denis ; an' be the same token won 
yer five shillins." 

" Pm not dhramin," said Murray, with self-possession, 
"I say it was pled before." 

" Nonagh (certainly) it was, many's the time the night," 
replied Bryan. 
" But in this last hand I mane," cried Andrew. 
" Arra tunder an ages listen t'm, boys," said Denis ; 
" fvfhat makes ye say it was pled in this hand ?— that 
could'nt be." 
" It wa«,and ytfre a rogue and a cheat," replied Murray, 
" Ye're a liar," exclaimed Denis, turning quite pale. 
" No but ye're the grey-headed liar, an' seonce (cheat) 
to boot," shouted Andrew, starting up in a rage ; " ye 
med me beggar my family, ye viUen; be this an' be that, 
iv ye don't give me back my money and the herrins, I'll 
not lave a whole bone in yer skin aibre I quit the house." 
AH this was uttered in the highest tones of passion, and 
catching up a stick that lay near him, he flourished it 
over his head. 

Jem, wlio was next him, held his arm, saying, '• Are 
ye mad, Andy ? shure it was all fair play." 

" It was not, Jem ; I must have ray own, or — and he 
added a dreadful imprecation — I'll make him an example 
on this flure." 
" Never head'ai boys," muttered Denis, with blanched 



cheek; "he's mad or drunk ; go home to bed boy, an 
ye'U be quieter in the mornin'." 
" I'll never quit this tal I get my own," cried Murray. 
"You'll have along stay then," returned Denis with 
a sneer. 

" Hand out my money this nainnit, or I'll be bfeatin* yt 
fwhile I'm able to stan'," roared Andrew, elevating the 
stick. 

« A then Andy Murray," said Molly, catching his arm, 
" is'nt id a burnin' shame for ye to be afther risin' sich 
an alligation in any dacent house j go home avick (ay 
son) an' God bless ye." 

" I won't go home tal I have satisfaction out iv that 
ould rogue ;" and before any one was aware of his in. 
tention, he had throv/n Molly off with such violence as 
laid her flat on the ground — struck Denis such a blow or 
the head that he fell backwards insensible, and, in the 
confusion that ensued, repeated the strokes several times. 
The table was upset, the candle put out, and even in the 
dark Murray continued to beat the fallen man. At 
length, by main force, the stick wqs wrested from him, 
and Tim said, " Bryne light the candle j ye kilt the man, 
Andy : och murdher, murdher, he's dead out an' out- 
keep the door shut Jem. 

After a little the candle was again lit, which re- 
vealed a most confused scene. On one side lay Molly, 
half stunned by the fall, groaning with all hei; might. — 
In another place Denis was extended, really insensible, 
and bleeding profusely, Tim holding one of his hands, 
and exclaiming, " O wirra, wirra, sorra dhrop in him 
good or bad." 

"Fwhat's that you say, Tim Casey," cried Molly, 
starting up ; "id can't be there's a man kilt on my fiure— 
och hone, I'm smashed entirely ;" and clapping her hands, 
set up a loud cry. 

" Sorra choak ye," said Bryan, " its not bawlin' we 
want now. Ye med a nice hand iv my place the night, 
Andy Murray — looka fwhat ye dun." 

But there was no answer, and on looking up they 
found the person addressed had left the house, laying 
Jem, who guarded the door, also prostrate near it. 

Andrew Murray was the only child of his parents, an 
honest, hard-working couple, who endeavoured to do the 
best they could for him ; but being an only child, he was 
indulged in every possible way, and particularly by his 
mother. While his father lived the young man was kept 
pretty much from bad company ; but on the old man's 
death, which happened when Andrew was about the age 
of seventeen, though he did not neglect his business, yet 
he indulged more in rustic dissipation than his mother 
wished ; but she comforted herself with the idea that at 
he got older he would be more settled. She used to say, 
— " Young boys is ever so — he'll be settled out here fwhen 
he's marret." 

Andrew was very handsome, possessed an unbounded 
flow of spirits, was good tempered, (rather an uncomipon 
quality for a pet,) and, as his fond parent constantly af- 
firmed, " as fine a dancer as ever stud on a flure ;" — so 
that he was a welcome guest at every merry-making — 
the result of which was, that he married before he had 
completed his nineteenth year, and his mother boasted 
that her hopes were realized, for some time afterwards 
he remained more at home, and was attentive to his bu- 
siness. However, before the birth of a son, which took 
place in less than a year, to the keen eyes of affection 
Andrew Murray was not what he had been. He began 
to go out at night, first for short periods — but by degrees 
his stay was lengthened, so that it sometimes approached 
the dawn of day when he returned. The consequences 
of this were obvious : he could not be so regular at work, 
and his farm suffered.- Conscience would frequently in- 
terfere, and resolutions of amendment were confidently 
made. But alas ! how frail are the unassisted resolutions 
of men. They have been beautifully likened to " a morn- 
ing cloud and the early dew," dissipated by the first rays 
of the sun. 

The downward course is rapid, and so it proved with 
Andrew Murray ; though really attached to his domestic 
circle, yet he could not resist the lures that were spread 
to tempt him from home. He got amon^ a set of gaJB- 
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Wers who met nightly at Bryan Sheeran's, where, re- 
gardless of his mother's advice, his wife's tears, and the 
endearments of his infant, he continued to dissipate his 
substance, neglect his business, and let his farm run hea- 
vily into arrears. Such was the state of his aff'airs on 
the night the catastrophe above mentioned occui-red at 
Sheeran's. 

"While Andrew Murray was endunng the alternations 
of hope and despair at the gambling house, his mother 
and wife were sitting at their spinning wheels, near a dull 
fire; the season had been broken, and their turf was badly 
saved. After a long silence, only interrupted by the hum 
of their wheels, the mother, heaving a deep sigh, said — 
" The Lord look down on us the night, an' save my poor 
boy from harum — Jenny dear, there's somethin'' over me, 
— the weight iv the world is on my heart." 

"Ye're tired spinnin," replied Jenny, "time for ye; 
throw by the wheel — take a blast iv the pipe — it's far in 
the night — go to bed.'' 

" Im not tired, avourneen ; I don't care for the pipe ; 
och, och, the great God save ye, Andy, a vick ma chree 
(son of my heart." 

" Amin, amin," repeated tlie wife, " wid the help iv 
God nothen 'ill happen him." 

" Maybe so, acushla ; the Lord is stronger nor man — 
but O wirra, I'm in dread— I had a dhraine las night, an' 
id always cums for bad." 

" Dhrames is nothin', mother," said Jenny, " sorra 
heed I'd give them — go to bed now an' sleep ; ye'Il be 
the betther iv it." 

" Up or down, dear, it's all one; there's throuble greater 
nor ever afore us — it was a poor day t'ye, alanna, ye joined 
us at all." 

" I never rued it yet, mother ; and iv it's allotted for 
us to have more throuble, welcome be the will of God— 
J can put up wid it : och, God knows I'd walk the world 
wid Andy an' ye ;" arid the poor young creature, for she 
was not yet eighteen, took up hec apron to dry the tears 
that were streaming from her eyes. 

"The King iv heaven give ye the worth iv yer goodness 
an* save ye the last day, asthore machree, (pulse of my 
heart)" was all the old woman could utter; and throw- 
ing her arms around her daughter's neck, they wept long 
and bitterly. 

At length footsteps were heard at the door ; Jenny 
hastened to open it, but, to her utter dismay, it was not 
her husband who entered. Jem came apparently in 
search of Murray, but, in fact, to wm-n him to leave 
the country, saying, " that Denis was kilt out an' out." 

We shall not attempt to pourtray the misery of the 
wife and mother on hearing those dreadful tidings — the 
jtrongest words could scarcely convey an idea of their 
agony — and succeeding days but added to its poignancy, 
for Andrew returned not, nor could they hear of him in 
any quarter. Denis was not killed, but for some time 
his life was despaired of. During this period Murray's 
landlord sold every thing on the premises for the rent 
due — dispossessed the women, and they were thrown on 
i'Jie world pennyless, and almost naked, in the depth of 
(vinter, when the ground was covered with snow. As 
jliey were much respected by their neighbours, they might 
iave been supported by them, but this they would not 
accept, and, after 2 short time, they left the place — 
" Xhe world was all before thorn, where to chuse 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide ;" 

but before their departure they had the consolation of 
knowing that Denis was recovering. 

It was towards evening, on a cold November day, the 
«ast wind blowing bitterly, and the sky having all the 
appearance of snow, that two females were dragging 
their weary way across a bleak country, in the direction 
of a few cabins that were seen in the distance. One 
was old and the other young, and both were faint, and 
the younger, particularly, was scarcely able to walk ; they 
were clad in the miserable remnants of what had once 
been decent clothing. Having with difficulty got over 
a high ditch, the young woman broke a long silence, 
saying — "Mother, dear, I must sit down — 1 hav'n't a 
bit iv breath, an' there's heat at the back iv this ditcliT- 
ifhe cowld is goin' through me." 

»' We'll rest » little,, a lanna," replisd the elder, " only 



don't stay long, ye'll only get worse ; the houses is not 
far off." 

" Och, I'm in dread I'll never be able to lave this, 
the Lord look down on me, an', iv it be his holy will, 
relieve me." 

"Amen, a vourneen; God help ye, only for me an* 
mine ye might be happy the day." 

" I thought nothin' iv losing my poor child, he was 
taken to glory, an' now I'd die happy, mother, iv I could 
see one sight iv Andy; och, och, is he on the world at 
all," replied Jenny— for the females were Murray's wife 
and mothei'. 

"Don't sit here, a haski," said the mother, "the 
cowld 'ill kill ye out — get up, dear, an' maybe the Lore 
id hear yer prayer." 

" Asy for a niinit, mother, tal I get more breath," mur- 
mured Jenny, in a faint voice. 

After waiting a short time the mother said—" Rise, 
dear, ye'll only get waker in the cowld." 

With some effort Jenny arose, and tottered for a few 
paces forward, the old woman endeavouring to support 
her; but she would have fallen had not a man, who came 
behind, caught her. 

" The Lord reward ye, honest man," said the old 
woman, "an' help this crathur to" — ^but stopping short, 
she gave a cry of joy, exclaiming — " Andy, a cushla 
me ?hree — Andy, dear, dear, did ye cum to us agin — O 
wirra, wirra." 

On hearing her mother's exclamation, Jenny suddenly 
rallied — her strength seemed to return — she gazed on 
her husband for an instant, threw herself into his arms, 
looked rapturously up to heaven, and her head fell in- 
sensible on his bosom. It was her last exertion, for with 
it her soul was rendered into the hands of its Maker . 
But why dwell on this harrowing scene ? The mothe", 
soon followed her affectionate daughter. Andrew Mur- 
ray did not long survive; and he died solemnly warning 
those who surrounded him at the moment, to beware of 
gambling, by which his fair prospect of happiness in this 
life had been blighted. " I had land, money, an' re- 
spect," he would say — " a good mother, a loving wife, 
an' a fine child ; I beggared an' kilt those I loved best 
in the world ; I am dyin' before twenty-one years went 
over me ; I was a gambler. But, thanks be to God, he 
gave me time to repent, before he tuk me away. 
Oh, young men, an' ould men, be warned by me, an' see 
the "dreadful fruits of gambling." W. 

THJE WIND AND THE WEATHEB. 

Nothing is more difficult than to form any tolerable 
theory as to weather or wind, and yet it is a most anms- 
ing speculation. In Ireland the wind commonly does half 
the duty of the sun — it dries the ground, and saves the 
harvest — without Vt the country would be scarcely habita- 
ble — fanned by the Zephyrs, we have the winters of Ita- 
ly, and the summers of Tempe. Other countries in our 
latitude are perished in spring and early summer, by east 
and north winds, caused by the melting of the snows 011 
the continent, or the rarifaction of the air at the Equator. 
This we seldom experience to any inconvenient degree. — 
The Sirocco sometimes visits us — the Bise very rarely. 
It is true that our Zephyrs are not always of the mildest 
— when the condensed vapours of the Atlantic are preci- 
pitated on the Emerald Isle, there is a pressure of the at- 
mosphere, and a disengagement of air, that often threatens 
to sweep all before it. 

Young trees thrive better in Ireland than in any other 
country ; but when there is not great shelter, they cannot 
grow large— the oak is twisted, the larch bent, the fir and 
the elm blown down ; yet formerly Ireland was celebrated 
for fine timber — so she may be again, if we plant largely 
and in masses. This is not a country for screens and 
clumps — we want woods. The best places to plant, are 
the east and north sides of hills, in general the most ste- 
rile, though most sheltered part; on the plain the tree is 
exposed to every blast, on the hill side but to one. If all 
tenants were obliged to plant a few acres to the west of 
their farms, (perhaps ten per hundred) it would give or- 
nament, shelter, and firewood. The best timber for Ira- 
land are oak, ash, larch, birch, Canada poplar, timber gaUy, 
and tbeconunon Norway pine, 



